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The Literary Week. 


THERE is every indication that the autumn publishing 
season will be a full one. Next month we shall publish 
our usual Special Number containing classified lists. In 
the lists already received we note the following volumes :— 


The Life of Dr. Martineau. By the Rev. James Drummond. 

Poems. By A. C. Swinburne. 

Just So Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. 

Biographical Sketches. By James Bryce. 

Side-waik Studies. By Austin Dobson. 

Historical Essays and Reviews. By the late Bishop of 
London. 

Historical Essays. By the late Bishop of Oxford. 

The Story and Criticism of Italian Art By Bernhard 
Berenson. 

Rochester and other Literary Rakes. By the Author of 
The Life of Kenelm Digby. 

Some LEvghteenth Century Men of Letters. By the Rev. 
Whitwell Elwin, some time Editor of the Quarterly Review. 

The Complete Works of Charles Lamb. Edited by E. V. 
Lucas. 

The Eldorado of the Ancients. By Dr. Karl Peters. 

Contemporary France, 1870-1900. By J. Hanotaux. 

Laughter and Humour. By James Sully. 

London in the Eighteenth Century. By Sir Walter Besant. 

James VI. and the Gowrie Mystery. By Andrew Lang. 

The Romance Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 

A Literary History of Persia. By E. G. Browne and Sir 
Thomas Adams. 

Rural England. By H. Rider Haggard. 

Tolatoi and Dostojevski. By the Author of T'he Forerunner. 

Of Aucassin and Nicolete. By Laurence Housman. 


TxoucH possibly the general public may not have 
noticed it, one of the principal journalistic phenomona of 
the last year or two has been a rejuvenescence, a quicken- 
ing, a tendency to note the time of day, on the part of 
the monthly reviews. No doubt the appearance of Mr. 
Murray’s new and stately organ had something to do with 
this movement in England; but it was not confined to 
England. The second youth of the North American Review, 
as conducted by Colonel Harvey, the chairman of Harpers 
and the friend of Mr. Pierpoint Morgan, has been worth 
watching, and has indeed been watched to some practical 
purpose by English editors of established ponderosity. 
One useful and agreeable feature of the North American, 
however, has not yet been introduced into England—and 
surely it might be. We refer to the ‘‘Who’s Who” of 
contributors which opens each number. It is a good plan 
in journalism always to postulate that the average reader 
is neither an encyclopedia nor Macaulay’s schoolboy. As 
every journalist is aware, there are names in journalism 
of high sanction which are almost unknown to the 
average reader, Many readers of recent Fortnightlys, for 
example, might have been glad of a few biographical 
remarks on John Beattie Crozier, a publicist of whom we 
are quite sure the man in the street has never heard, but 
who is mentioned with awe in circles not easily awed. 
The idea is capable of expansion, and might be carried 
out in a manner to tickle the wise while informing the 
simple. ; 

We hear that Mr. Hall Caine is to publish next year a 
novel dealing with Nonconformity. No doubt Mr. Caine’s 
acquaintance with Nonconformity is more intimate than 
his acquaintance with Rome, but the question that imme- 
diately presents itself to us is this: Where is this kind 
of thing to stop? We have had from Mr. Caine the 
Anglican Church—of sorts ; the Roman Catholic Church— 
of sorts ; and now comes Nonconformity. Having ex- 
hausted these themes, what remains to Mr. Caine but to 
romance about the uninspired sciences? Are we to have 
novels woven round metaphysics, biology, and so on ? 
Quieter writers consider none of these things, but they 
are implicit in their work all the same. 

Tue production by Dr. Elgar at the Worcester Festival 
of Newman’s ‘“‘ Dream of Gerontius’’ may serve as an 
occasion to recall two letters relating to the poem. Cardinal 
Newman, acknowledging the gift from the sister of Frank 
Power of the copy of the little book which General Gordon 
had given to her brother, wrote: ‘‘I was deeply moved to 
find that a book of mine had been in General Gordon’s 
hands, and that, the description of a soul preparing for 
death. I send it back to you with my heartfelt thanks.” 
A facsimile of General Gordon’s scored copy sent in 1888 
to Mr. Gladstone by Mr. L. Dillon of the Manchester 
Reference Library, brought the following reply: ‘‘I must 
thank you for the * Dream of Gerontius.’ I rejoice to see 
on it, Twenty-fourth edition. It originally came into the 
world in graveclothes, swaddled, that is to say, in the folds 
of the anonymous, but it has now fairly burst them, and 
pees hope, take and hold its place in the literature of the 
world. 
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248 The Academy 


Ir is probable that the present generation knows very 
little of Festus ; probable, indeed, that the recent death of 
its author, Mr. Philip James Bailey, brought no definite 
association to the minds of many who would consider 
themselves generally interested in literature. The man 
who bases his claim to remembrance on one stupendous 
work stands a poor chance in a time which loves to see 
itself reflected in many and various ways. And further, 
Mr. Bailey was overweighted as a poet with a great philo- 
sophical idea; to that he subordinated everything, and all 
his life and effort, as it were, were built about one work. 
Even such other work as he did was finally incorporated 
in his general scheme and became a part of Festus, so 
that in its final form the poem runs to over forty thousand 
lines. Modern readers would perhaps do well to return to 
the first edition of 1839, or at any rate to one of the 
first six editions issued before continual accretions swelled 
Festus to its present unwieldly bulk. In an article on 
Festus by Mr. F. B. Money-Coutts which we printed last 
year, the writer said: ‘‘ To have spent one’s life in a great 
work, supposing one has any qualifications for it, is of 
itself a great achievement ; and, assuredly, allowing for all 
eccentricities of individual opinion, not one of those very 
few persons who have studied Festus would dare to assert 
that Mr. Bailey had no qualifications for that great attempt. 
On the contrary, they are all far more likely to have been 
amazed at the wealth of poetic power the work displays.” 
And it is just that singleness of purpose and loftiness of 
aim which will always be associated with Festus. The 
Envoi to the poem has a fine and sincere note :-- 

Read this, world! He who writes is dead to thee, 

But still lives in these leaves. He spake inspired : 
Night and day, thought came unhelped, undesired, 

Like blood to his heart. The course of study he 

Went through was of the soul-rack. The degree 

He took was high: it was wise wretchedness. 

He suffered perfectly, and gained no less 

A prize, than in his own torn heart, to see 

A few bright seeds: he sowed them—hoped them truth : 
The autumn of that seed is in these pages. 

God was with him: and bade Old Time, to the youth, 
Unelench his heart, and teach the book of ages. 

Peace to thee, world !—farewell! Be God whose power’s 
Infinite, love and grace deific, ours. 


Ar the time of the publication of Festus, Bailey was 
staying with a relative, Mr. Wilmot Henry Jones, in 
Salford. The Manchester Guardian gives an interesting 
account of the circumstances, from which we extract the 
following :— 

The book was printed in the Manchester printing office of 
Mr. Jones, and was published by William Pickering. A 
merry party assembled at the house in St. Stephen Street to 
celebrate the birth of the new poem. The last half-sheet was 
put to press a little past five o'clock on April 27, 1839, and a 
copy of the book appears to have been given to each of the 
guests. These consisted of Mr. Ashbury Smith, a local 
surgeon of literary tastes; Mr. Matthew Depear, who was a 
well-known man in the Manchester of those days ; and “the 
gentleman engaged in the mechanical execution of the work.” 
Some copies of the book are in existence containing the 
recipients’ signatures. The author who signed as “ Festus,” 
was the last}survivor of the*group. 


Tue appeal for funds to provide a memorial to Robert 
Stephen aber in Morwenstow Church will no doubt 
meet with sufficient response. What strikes us as remark- 
able is that such an appeal should need to be made outside 
his parish. Hawker was as good a parson as he was a 
wet, which is saying a great deal. It is possible that 
a orthodoxy has not forgiven him for being received 
into the Church of Rome a few hours before his death in 
1875. However, it is time that a suitable memorial was 
placed in the parish for whose good he laboured for forty 
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ears. Everyone knows “And shall Trelawney die?” 

ut that by no means represents his highest achievement. 
In that song his appeal was local, but the strong human 
nature in much of his work is universal. 


Tae American Book-Buyer has a way of running authors 
by means of the camera. This month it gives us a photo- 
graph of “ Richard Harding Davis (in London),” which 
shows the author of Soldiers of Fortune with every appear- 
ance of a commonplace citizen. This is followed by an 
article and a series of photographs illustrating Mr. Davis's 
work. These include the Beef Steak Club and ‘‘ The Lion 
and the Unicorn,’’ which latter is described as a “ loan- 
shop in Cranbourne Street.”” Then comes “‘ The Devon of 
Mr. Eden Phillpots,’’ with photographs of general scenery 
not in the least illuminating. But the Book-Buyer surpasses 
itself in “* Literary Life in India.’’ ‘‘ His Highness, the 
Nizam of Hyderabad—song-writer,” appears in the some- 
what unlyrical costume of a hunter sitting on a dead tiger, 
and there gazes out upon us the benign countenance of 
“Syed Ali Bilgrami,” who “‘ recently resigned high public 
office to devote his life to literary work at Oxford.” 


Apropos of the new ‘‘library”’ Biographical edition of 
Dickens, which Messrs. Chapman and Hall have in 
oe. the publishers have, says the Daily Chronicle, 

een looking into the sale of his books. They find that 
the annual sales for many years past have averaged a 
quarter of a million copies. The first in point of 
popularity is Pickwick; then, with but slight difference 
in numbers, comes David Copperfield. The increase in the 
sale of the Tale of Two Cities Messrs. Chapman and Hall 
attribute to the production of ‘The Only Way”’; the 
publishers state the interesting fact that when that play 
is being performed in the provinces they can trace the 
course of the tour by the orders received. When it is 
remembered that many of the novels are out of copyright 
und have been issued in various forms by other publishers, 
it a be seen how enormous the sale of Dickens continues 
to be. 


Next week Mr. Brimley Johnson is to publish a new 
one-vulume edition of Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters from 
Egypt. Mr. Meredith has broken his long silence in an 
appreciative and characteristic introduction to the book, 
in which he says :-— 


The letters of Lady Duff Gordon are an introduction to her 
in person. She wrote as she talked. ... In her youth she 
was radiantly beautiful, with dark brows on a brilliant com- 
plexion, the head of a Roman man, and features of Grecian 
line, save for the classic Greek wall of the nose off the fore- 
head. . . . Poetical comparisons run under heavy weight in 
prose; but it would seem in truth, from the reports of her, 
that wherever she appeared she could be likened to a Selene 
breaking through cloud, and, further, the splendid vessel was 
richly freighted. . .. No pose as mistress of a salon shuffling the 
guests marked her treatment of them ; she was their comrade, 
one of the pack. This can be the case only when a governing 
lady is at all points their equal, more than a player of trump 
cards. In England, in her day, while health was with her, 
there was one house where men and women conversed. When 
that house perforce was closed, a light had gone out in our 
country. 

The fatal brilliancy of skin indicated the fell disease which 
ultimately drove her into exile, to die in exile. Lucie Duff 
Gordon was of the order of women of whom a man of many 
years may say that their like is to be met but once or twice in 
a lifetime. 


The present edition of the Letters has been revised 
throughout by the writer’s daughter, Mrs. Ross; and 
they are now published for the first time as they were 
originally written. 
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Tue new and cheap edition of John Wesley’s Journal 
just issued by Messrs. Isbister is an indication of the 
unceasing interest in a work so fascinating and so human. 
The present edition has been abridged by Mr. P. L. 
Parker, and has an introduction by the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes and an appreciation by Mr. Birrell. The latter 
is partly reprinted from the author’s Miscellanies. Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes writes :— 


He who desires to understand the real history of the 
English people during the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries should read most carefully three books : 
George Fox’s Journal, John Wesley’s Journal, and John 
Henry Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Suda. 


In the preface to his new book Aconcagua and Tierra 
del Fuego Sir Martin Conway says :~- 


This book is the record of the last of my own mountain- 
explorations that I shall write. I take leave of it with a 
regret which my fellow explorers will understand. Thirty 
years of climbing have left me fonder than ever of mountains 
—of their beauty, their problems, and the activities of mind 
and body to which mountains give scope. But in looking 
backward it is the friends I have made amongst them, the 
men who have co-operated with me on the mountain-side, 
that awaken in my memory the warmest response, and that 
arise before me far clearer than do the scenes of their exploits. 
How many of them, alas! lie silent in the depths of the 
glaciers they loved, or buried at the feet of the peaks they 
conquered! . It is life, after all, that is the greatest 
field of exploration. We need not travel to remote places to 
find it. There, no doubt, I shall find some of the friends that 
I and the mountains have shared. I will not bid them adieu, 
but au revoir ! 


The volume is dedicated ‘To Dr. Paul Giissfeldt, who 
made the first attempt upon Aconcagua in 1883, and was 
only prevented by ill-luck from making the first ascent.” 





Tue literary aspirant cannot nowadays derive negative 
consolation from the thought that he is voiceless. If he 
does not speak for himself there are others eager to speak 
for him. A writer in the New York Critic has been 
discussing the old question of how this aspirant is to set 
about his work. He says :— 


The literary aspirant these days, or rather the literary artist- 
aspirant, or rather the literary artist-aspirant with active 
belly and empty purse, finds himself face to face with a 
howling paradox. Being an aspirant he is conclusively a man 
who has not arrived, and a man who has not arrived has no 
pull on popularity: Being a man and empty-pursed, he must 
eat. Being an artist, possessing the true artist soul, his delight 
is to pour out in printed speech the joy of his heart. And this 
is the paradox he faces and must compass: How and in 
what fashion must he sing the joy of his heart that the 
printed speech thereof may bring him bread ? 


The Critic’s contributor is not very hopeful; he points 
to the products of free education, ‘‘ the newly manumitted 
and artless,” he calls them, who have money to spend ; 
these, he says, are the masters of the situation, ‘‘and as 
masters, making the immediate appraisement of literature, 
the large number of ple demand literature that is 
immediate.”’ Hence it follows that ‘‘ the ultimate appraise- 
ment of literature is none of their business,’”’ and the task 
of the literary artist-aspirant is to blend immediateness 
with possible immortality. The writer continues : — 


Unless he be an extremely fortunate artist-aspirant, he 
quickly finds that singing into a typewriter and singing out 
of a magazine are quite unrelated performances ; that soul’s 
delights and heart’s desires, pressed into enduring art-forms, 
are not necessarily immediate literature; in short, that the 
master he seeks to serve for bread and glory will have none 
of him. And while he sits down to catch his breath he sees 
the merely literary aspirants forging past him, droves of 
them, content to take the bread and let the glory go. 
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But that is an old story, and if the ae is true 
to the best that isin him he will find his public some day. 
In the meantime he must be content to go hungry. 


Mr. Gosse has revised the text of his Collected Poetical 
Works of Gray, issued by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in 
1884. The original collection, which was dedicated to 
Matthew Arnold as “‘ the first complete edition of a poet 
whom no one has judged with a finer or more generous 
discrimination than he,” has for some time been out of 
print. In his preface to the re-issue Mr. Gosse says :— 


After a lapse of eighteen years, I am glad to be able to 
prepare a revised edition of Gray’s Poetical Works. There 
was not much to be added, but I am able to increase the bulk 
of the text by some eight or ten occasional lines, which 
have been discovered since 1884, to correct some errors in 
the bibliography, and to revise the text in several minor 
matters. Ido not think that, unless some fresh MSS. come 
to light, the Poems of Gray can be published in greater 
exactitude than they are here. There exist some boyish 
exercises in Latin verse which I have not printed, but they are 
without literary value and of doubtful authenticity. 


Some striking examples of the effects sometimes achieved 
by untrained writers are to be found in the recent 
Blue Book concerning the late volcanic eruptions in St. 
Vincent and Martinique. The matter is so terrific that 
any attempt at literary embellishment would ring false: 
the statement of bare fact is all that is needed, and 
nothing in its way could be more suggestive than the 
narrative of Mr. Freeman of the British steamer ‘‘ Roddam”’ 
which escaped :— 


The Captain approached and saw the steamship “ Roraima” 
and the “Grappler” in the bay riding quietly at anchor, so 
he dropped his anchor close to the shore. At about 8.15 he 
was in the chart room—a good many of the sailors were 
leaning over the side of the vessel watching the distant 
mountain, which was emitting dense clouds of smoke and 
occasional flashes of light. Mr. Campbell was talking to 
Mr. Plissoneau on the deck. On a sudden he (the Captain) 
heard a tremendous noise, as though the entire land had 
parted asunder. Simultaneous with the noise there was a 
great rush of wind, which immediately agitated the sea, and 
tossed the shipping to and fro; he rushed out of the chart- 
room, and looking over the town and across the hills he saw 
a sight he cannot describe. He remembers calling out to 
Mr. Campbell and saying “look,” and then an avalanche of 
lava was upon them. It immediately caught the town afire 
as it passed over it, likewise the shipping. It struck his ship 
with the terrible force of a mighty hammer, and the lava 
rained upon the deck. Everyone, as far as he could see, 
sought shelter at once, but the heat was so great and the air 
so suffocating that Mr. Campbell and many of the crew, 
among whom was the Chief Mate, threw themselves in despair 
overboard. Some crawled from where they had hidden them- 
selves on to the deck to obtain a breath of air and were roasted 
upon the fiery hot ashes. He did not lose his head, his first 
thought was to try and save his ship and such of his crew as 
were still alive. He rang the bell for full speed astern, and 
the heroes below turned on the steam. He had time to slip 
his anchor, and he was off. As his steering gear was rather 
difficult to manage he once or twice nearly ran foul of the 
steamship “ Roraima” which was on fire. He saw two still 
figures standing on the bridge with arms folded heroically 
awaiting their end. One of them waved a good-bye to him. 


There is no touch of artifice there, but every word tells. 
A similar instance of simplicity of effect occurs in Lieu- 
tenant Gibbon’s letter describing his part in the Belgian 
ride. Speaking of his horse he says: ‘‘ He was given a 
little beer, after which he went on again, I walking, the 
horse being apparently much refreshed. About six hundred 
yards from the end he suddenly stopped, shook his head, 
and fell down dead.” The last sentence is worth half-a- 
column of picturesque reporting. 
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Tue County Monthly, that interesting magazine dealing 
with the folk-lore, literature, art, dialect, and topography 
of the northern counties, is about to enter upon a new 
phase. A company is being formed to carry on and 
develope the magazine, which has hitherto been cohducted 
on a plan into which the idea of profit did not enter. 
During its two years of life the County Monthly has done 
good work, and we wish success to this new departure. 
The editor is Mr. Galloway Kyle and the publisher 
Mr. Eliot Stock. 





Tae wanderings of the after-dinner story never end. 
A good story seems to complete the circuit of the world 
about once every three months, always travelling with 
undiminished vigour. There has recently returned to us 
the story of how Mark Twain, being subjected to an un- 
desirable tax, wrote a friendly letter of protest to Queen 
Victoria. ‘‘I don’t know you,” he said, “ but I’ve met 
your son. He was at the head of a procession in the 
Strand, and I was on a ’bus.”’ We do not wish to sug- 
gest that Mark Twain is not quite capable of supplying 
his own stories, but we seem to remember that Mr. Dan 
Leno told pretty much the same thing. The humour fits 
both these distinguished fun-makers. 





Bibliographical. 


A coop deal, of course, has been written and printed» 
during the last few days, about Mr. P. J. Bailey and his 
works. J] may make here a few jottings about Festus, 
of which the first edition appeared in 1839, the second 
in 1845, and the third in 1848. There was an enlarged 
edition in 1864. The tenth appeared in 1877. The bulky 
‘fiftieth anniversary edition ’’ of 1889 was reprinted in 
1893. <A Festus Birthday Book came out in 1882; a 
collection of the Beauties of Festus in 1884. I find Mr. 
Bailey credited with a book (1861) on The International 
Policy of the Great Powers, but am not acquainted with 
the work. Mr. Bailey figures, necessarily, in Mr. Miles’s 
Poets and Poetry of the Century; he is in the “‘ Frederick 
Tennyson to Arthur Hugh Clough” volume. He was 
also one of the Poétes Anglais Contemporains on whom 
M. Buisson du Berger discoursed in 1890. Reference has 
naturally been made by the “‘ dailies’? to Landor’s poetical 
tribute to Mr. Bailey, but I have seen no allusion to the 
lines which Robert Buchanan devoted to him in his 
‘* Session of the Poets” (1866) :— 
Remoter sat Bailey—-satirical, surly— 
Who studied the language of Goethe too soon, 
And sang himself hoarse to the stars very early, 
And crack’d a weak voice with too lofty a tune. 


A correspondent draws my attention to the fact that 
the only copy of Tennyson’s Poems on the shelves of the 
British Museum Reading Room (accessible to the readers) 
is dated 1878. Later editions, of course, can be had for 
the asking, but this means a delay which is not always 
convenient, to say nothing of the trouble involved in con- 
sulting the Catalogue and filling up the application-form. 
This form, by the way, has just been subjected to altera- 
tions which, though slight, are obvious improvements. I 
wish the authorities would now turn to the Catalogue 
itself and rectify some of the more absurd of the entries. 
Why, for instance, should Max Miiller masquerade as 
“Mueller,” and why, when one looks up “ Goncourt” 
should one be referred to “Huot”? The Catalogue 
abounds in such eccentricities, the outcome of the most 
perverse ingenuity. 

The “‘little biography” of Erasmus which E. F. H. 
Capey is to give us will he acceptable, for there is no such 
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thing already on the market. We have, to be sure, the 
memoirs by C. Butler, R. B. Drummond, J. Jortin, 
S. Knight, J. A. Froude, E. Emerton, and Canon 
Pennington; but none of these stand in the way of the 
‘* little biography ’’ which is promised. On the other 
hand, why add to the short memoirs of Tennyson? It 
is to be ho that in writing his “little biography ” 
of the Bard Mr. Benson has got well away from the 
official Life, and has had the patience to pick up the biogra- 
phical scraps about Tennyson which lie scattered through 
the biographies, autobiographies, journals, letters, and 
what-not, of the last fifty years or so. There is a great 
deal which even Mr. Shepherd, Mr. Jennings, Mr. Waugh, 
and Mr. Van Dyke left ungathered. 

We are to have, it seems, yet another reproduction of 
The Ingoldsby Legends, ‘‘ edited,” of course, by somebody. 
The Legends were edited by the author’s. son in 1860 
(that was the 18th edition of them), and by his daughter 
in 1894 (that was the 88th edition). There was an illus- 
trated edition, I fancy, three or four years ago. The 
Legends have, indeed, a been popular with the 
publishers. Messrs. Cassell put them into their 
‘**Red Library”’ in 1884; they figured, in 1886, in a 
“Popular Library of Literary Treasures”’; they became 
part of the “‘ Minerva Library ”’ in 1889; and other editions 
followed in 1890, 1892, and 1893. There has been no 
lack of editions to choose from. 

We are told that Mr. Hardy’s stories are in future to be 
published in England by Messrs. Macmillan, who already 
issue his Woodlanders and Wessex Tales. Mr. Hardy has 
had a good many publishers in his time. I find among 
them the names of Messrs. Chatto and Windus (who issue 
Under the Greenwood Tree), Messrs. Harper, Messrs. 
Low & Co., Messrs. Osgood & Co., Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Messrs. Smith and Elder, and Messrs. Triibner. Will 
Messrs. Macmillan arrange to give us a uniform edition of 
all Mr. Hardy’s works? "Twere much to be desired. - 

The promised volume on Rochester and other Literary 
Rakes of the time of Charles II. should prove interesting. 
I presume that the ‘‘ other literary rakes’’ will include at 
least Etherege, Roscommon, Dorset, Sedley, and Sheffield 
(Buckinghamshire). This group of gentlemen who wrote 
with ease has not been much exploited—for obvious 
reasons, perhaps. Dr. Hannah’s Courtly Poets did not come 
so far down the. stream of time. Rochester & Co. figure, 
naturally, in the ordinary anthologies, and some notice of 
them is taken in the little book called Cavalier and 
Courtier Lyrists. 

A volume of Essays of Richard Steele, edited by L. E. 
Steele, is to be added to the “‘Golden Treasury ’’ series. 
This, I presume, will not be identical with the Selections 
from Steele’s contributions to the Tatler which were pub- 
lished, with introduction and notes by L. E. Steele, in 
December 1896. Mr. Austin Dobson’s selection from 
Steele’s contributions to the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian 
dates back to 1885. A new edition of it was, however, 
ee by Mr. Frowde in February, 1896, and again in 

897. 

Miss Clotilde Graves has just published what, to the 
present generation, may seem a novelty—namely, a comedy 
in rhymed verse. It is, however, only a little over thirty 
years since Bulwer issued his rhymed-verse comedy 
entitled ‘‘ Walpole, or Every Man has his Price,” and we 
know that in the earlier stages of the British drama 
rhymed-verse plays were common enough. 

In reply to an inquiry, I may mention that E. W. L. 
Davies’ Memoir of the Rev. John Russell and his Out-of- 
Door Life, of which there is to be a sumptuous new 
edition, came out originally in 1878. 

Tue Bookworm. 











Reviews. 


A Psychological Enigma. 


De Tout. By Joris Karl Huysmans. (Paris: Stock. 


3fr. 50c.) 


Hvuysmays is one of the most distinguished and adept of 
living artificers in words. He is capable of succeeding in 
feats which might have baffled even Stevenson. To watch 
him describe anything, no matter what, is a pleasure; to 
the expert it is a treat. His power of observation is culti- 
vated to an extraordinary degree, and it is accompanied 
with absolute fidelity by the expressive power. In other 
words, what he sees he can make his readers see. Yet 
it appears to us that the most interesting thing about 
Huysmans is Huysmans, and not his work. It is not too 
much to say that the phenomena of his religious experiences 
have amazed, while they have fascinated, intellectual 
Europe. There was something highly piquant in the fact 
that the man who wrote A Vau l’Hau in his youth should 
in his maturity write La Cathédrale and that nightmare 
of literary asceticism, Sainte Lydwine de Schiedam. But 
there was something more than piquant, there was some- 
thing unconvincing and incredible, in the statement that 
a man with-a type of mind—brilliant, cynical, curious, 
truth-seeking and careless of the results of that search— 
such as Huysmans originally had and as all his work 
proves it still to be—-that such a man had accepted 
the rule and sovereignty of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Huysmans’ is a first-class intelligence, an intelligence 
incapable of fear, of opportunism, of delusion. No one 
who has read A Vau l’Eau, that pitiless and bitter 
sketch, is likely to deny that the writer of it was 
necessarily a man of singular moral courage. And one 
has the right to ask, without giving offence: What first 
drove that man to the sackcloth mood of repentance ? 
It is not, of course, about the route that we demand 
information, but about the original impulse. Was it 
fear, remorse? It could not have been. But might 
it not have been curiosity, that restless and una 
sable curiosity which marks all his career? It is 
ifficult to imply what we wish to imply with a due regard 
for the anctitio of criticism. Nevertheless we shall 
permit ourselves to say that, abating no particle of our 
admiration for Huysmans, we doubt the entire reality 
of his religious experiences. We do not doubt his con- 
viction of his own sincerity, but we venture to suspect 
that he may have deceived himself and the world too. 
These things have happened befcre. People have ignored 
a church, “‘embraced”’ it, and lived to ignore it again. 
We have said that Huysmans’ intelligence is incapable of 
delusion. But we weal add, trying not to split hairs or 
to reach the meaningless, that it is perhaps not incapable 
of amusing itself. While incapable of delusion in the 
ordinary sense it might be capable of erecting one vast 
and splendid delusion, of arranging a factitious spectacle 
of emotions for its own diversion—as the Shah goes to the 
Empire. The capacity of the human mind to deceive itself 
is illimitable; and the greater the mind, the greater, in a 
fine way, that capacity. No nfan can understand himself ; 
much less can another understand him. But, also, no man 
is ever absolutely honest with himself; he is only less or 
more dishonest. It is for this reason that the onlooker at 
a spiritual drama may lawfully suggest, if he may not 
assert, that things are not what they seem despite all these 
pomps and ceremonies and elaborations of detail. 

A book like De Tout, issued after Sainte Lydwine, and 
after the Pages Catholiques with its preface by the Abbé 
Mugnier, decidedly increases the difficulties of compre- 
hending the strange case of M. Huysmans. Here we have 
a collection of twenty-four miscellaneous essays, on such 
extremely diverse subjects as saints, monks, frequenters 
of cafés, barbers, Bruges, sleeping-cars, railway station 
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refreshment rooms, and the “ Vierge noire’”’ of Paris. 
They first appeared, these essays, in such places as the 
Echo de Paris, where one remembers to have read the 
fleshly masterpieces of de Maupassant, the frank lubricity 
of the late Armand Silvestre, and the weird memoirs of 


Edmond de Goncourt. They are the expression of a mind 
apparently irreligious to its foundation, railleur, enquiring, 
destructive. 

In the paper entitled La Vierge Noire de Paris we have 
a series of charming pictures of a convent in the rue de 
Sévres. Here is one. We have hastily endeavoured to 
translate the untranslatable :— 

Such, in the morning, towards ten o’clock, is the establish- 
ment of the Women of St. Thomas de Villeneuve ; to the 
works of vanity of the great industries in the neighbourhood, 
it opposes the works of Mercy. A crowd made up of sick people 
and of ragamuffins disappears within its doors. The sisters 
dress wounds, cure whitlows without operation, and ease old 
sores with white linen. Then all these unfortunates pass through 
a wicket where the money-taker is a nun paler than the sacred 
wafers that she cuts, paler than the tapers which surround 
her, and this nun, instead of receiving money, gives it, and 
distributes bread to every comer. 

You will say there is no evidence of irreligion here, and 
there is not. But listen to this a few pages later :— 

Our Lady reveals herself here as a Virgin unconstrained, 
benign towards all comers. She has not the slightly dis- 
dainful pout of Our Lady of Victories, that queen, and the 
customary service of her temples, the subalterns disguised as 
beadles and functionaries in chains of office, are lacking in 
her little church in the rue de Sévres. She is a sister of the 
Black Virgins of Moulins, of Dijon, of Bourg, of Liesse, of 
Rocamadour, and of Chartres, and it would seem that the 
Virgins of this colour, who are the ancestors of our white 
Madonnas, are grandmothers rather than mothers to us; we 
count on their faculty for spoiling us, and on the weakness 
of their good nature ; we feel that they are more indulgent, 
readier to pardon, and we would sooner recount our iniquities 
to them than to the Mother who would grumble a little, and 
to the Father who might be angry. 

Then, before our Lady of Deliverance, we somehow fancy 
that we must try to become children again and to pray more 
with the beads than with the lips. She is so rustic, so often 
besought by candid women, that she has grown used to naive 
prayers and simple supplications. 

Can it seriously be denied that this is the apeing of the 
naiveté of the nuns of the early Church by a prodigiously 
clever man who, as an artist, has been captured by the 
wayward and infantile grace of those antique attitudes of 
the devotional mind. The Roman Catholic Church may 
not perceive, or may pretend not to perceive, the 
essential blasphemy (blasphemy from the prelatical point 
of view) of this passage, considered as the production of 
a man of subtle intelligence; but it is there plainly 
enough. No one but a born artist, acutely sympathetic 
to foreign. emotions, could have written it. And we 
cannot think that any genuine believer in the sanc- 
tions of that Church ae have dared so enchantingly 
and with such delicate wit to smile at the transcendental 
aspect of prayer. We shall not pursue the question 
further, but we may say that De Tout is studded with 
passages similar in spirit to the one we have quoted. 

As a literary performance the book is simply beautiful 
from beginning to end. No one has written better about 
Bruges than M. Huysmans does here. And certainly no 
one has shown a more penetrating insight into the true 
inwardness of cafés than he shows in the essay Les 
Habitues de Café. You would think that the painter of 
Chartres Cathedral could never have left the inner 
boulevards. His description of the aloof, old-fashioned, 
sedate, and semi-clerical house of refreshment in the rue 
des Saints-Péres is as good as anything in the volume :— 

At the first glance this café does not seem different from 
the good old clubs of the provinces, but its elientéle, which is 
oldish and quaint, and which includes neither the gossip nor 
the shabby idler of the country, has affected its physiognomy 

and marked with a particular stamp the senility of its rooms. 
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Abolished manners survive there; hoary-headed waiters, 
who have grown grey in harness, serve in silence, express 
gratitude for their tips, assist you with your overcoat, precede 
you when you Jeave, open and close the door, and thank you 
for having come. Do not these customs seem strange in a 
period when the waiters of cafés either do not answer your 
call or hurl Boum at you, juggle with decanters and cups, 
cut capers with plates and glasses, and fly when you demand 
a newspaper ? 


But we have already remarked that M. Huysmans is 
untranslatable. He is, however, richly worth translating. 


Facets of London. 


The Fascination of London: The Strand District. By 
Sir Walter Besant and G. E. Mitton. (Black. 1s. 6d. 
net.) 

Tue third booklet in this pleasant series of excerpts from 

the late Sir Walter Besant’s unfinished Survey of London 

is a rather tight glove. In 111 small pages you cannot 

‘* perambulate ’’ with any thoroughness an area of London 

streets which takes in the Strand, Charing-le-cross, 

Piccadilly, St. James’s-le-square, and much of the Soho 

and Drury-lane districts. The Strand and its immediate 

tributaries might themselves have been given this quantity 
of treatment. We are a little puzzled to understand the 
precise relation between these booklets and the corres- 
ponding portions of the Survey. Mr. Mitton’s preface 
seems to state that they are chips from the veritable 
block. In that case the Survey was by no means so 
minute us we had supposed it to be, nor is its anecdotal 
ore richer than that of many existing works. This, 
however, is by the way, and without prejudice. No book 
of this pocket kind should be charged with incompleteness 
unless the scale on which it is planned has been first 
clearly stated and then not adhered to, or unless omissions 
unwarranted by any scale have been allowed. In this 

— topographies are on the same footing as maps. 
Having once accepted its scale, we have little but praise 

for the clean-stepping, chiruppy guidance which the 

volume offers. Here and there an absent note slightly 
frets our judgment, and not our sentiment merely. In 

deseribing the erection of the National Gallery in 1832- 

1837 it would have been worth while to name the architect, 

Charles Wilkins, and to have mentioned the interesting 

fact that the eight columns of the portico had previously 

formed part of Carlton House. It would have been well to 
have named Pope as the author of the lines on St. Mary le 

Strand Church and the hackney coaches :-- 

Around that area side they take their stand, 
Where the tall maypole o’erlooked the Strand ; 
And now—so Anne and Piety ordain— 

A chureh collects the saints of Drury Lane, 


inasmuch as the quotation is followed by the remark : 
‘And again the poet asks :— 


What's not destroyed by Time’s devouring hand ? 
Where's Troy—and where's the Maypole in the Strand ? 


where, of course, the poet is-——not Pope, but James Brams- 
ton. Nor can one help regretting a scale of survey which 
permits the editors to state that Congreve died in Surrey- 
street in 1729, but forbids reference to Voltaire’s historic 
call on the dramatist. 

However, for every fact omitted one can find another 
included. If we are not told of the connection between 
the portico of the National Gallery and that of Carlton 
House, we are curiously reminded that Railton’s design 
for the Nelson Column is from one of the pillars of the 
‘Temple of Mars at Rome; and again, we are informed 
that Robert Adam took his idea for the Adelphi from the 
palace of Diocletian, facing the bay of Spalatro. That the 
view over Thames and the south side which the brothers 
Adams organised was a fine one can be seen still, though 
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the Hotel Cecil has latterly cut off half its sweep. 
There is a pleasant anecdote concerning this view which 
we may interpolate. Mr. Coutts, the banker, was so fond 
of regarding it from his back money-parlour that he 
induced the Adamses to lay one of their new streets in a 
direct line with his window, so that he might cool his 
eyes on the sunlit Surrey hills. To this day Robert- 
street bears this agreeable relation to Coutt’s bank. 

Long before the Adamses came to the spot Durham 
House had here lifted its front to the river, offering to the 
sad eyes of Sir Walter Raleigh the same view of water, 
city, and distant hills. ‘‘I well remember his study,” 
says Aubrey, ‘‘ which was on a little turret, that looked 
into and over the Thames, and had the prospect, which is 
as pleasant, perhaps, as any in the world, and which not 
only refreshes the e e-sight, but cheers the spirits, and 
(to speak my mind) t hdieve enlarges an ingenious man’s 
thoughte.” It was the same scene, essentially, that John- 
son and Boswell looked on when they left Mrs. Garrick’s 
house, the centre one in the terrace, on the first day it was 
opened after her husband’s death. As they came away 
Johnson remembered that his friend Beauclerck had died 
in another of these houses. ‘The two stopped awhile, 
leaning on the rails above the river. “TI said to him,” 
says Boswell, ‘‘ that I was now thinking of two friends we 
had lost, who once lived in the buildings, behind us.” 
‘« Ay, sir,” replied Johnson gravely, “‘ and two such friends 
as cannot be supplied.” Soa 

A booklet like this is a perpetual invitation to the critic 
to become annotator. When of Bacon’s connection with 
York House we are told only that he was born there, the 
rest of that story seems as absent as a page missing. Lord 
Bacon was indeed born in York House ; thence as a child 
he was taken to the Court of Elizabeth; thence he 
wandered into St. James’s Fields to play, and to investi- 
gate a singular echo which he found in an old brick 
conduit. To-day Villiers-street runs down to the Metro- 

litan Railway, on this site, as it were, of Bacon’s child- 
ad ; on the site, too, of his broken manhood. After his 
release from the Tower he desired to spend his last years in 
York House, but this was denied him. He was ordered to 
live far from the Court ; and at Gorhambury the lordliest 
intellect of the age was soon like to wither in solitude. 
There he lived, as he said, “‘ upon the sword-point of a sharp 
air, angered if he went abroad, dulled if he stayed within, 
solitary and comfortless, without company, banished from all 
opportunities to do him good, and to help out any wrecks. 

. . .” A great longing for the Strand came on Bacon, 
as it has come on many a banished Londoner since. He 
prepared a petition to the House of Lords in which, after 
stating his need for company, physicians, and opportunities 
to do his private business, he concluded with an august 
plaint which moves the reader to-day as it must have 
moved those to whom it was addressed. ‘‘ Herein,”’ it said, 
‘your Lordships shall do a work of charity and nobility : 
you shall do me good; you shall do my creditors good ; 
and it may be, you shall do posterity good, if out of the 
carcass of dead and rotten greatness, as out of Samson’s 
lion, there may be honey gathered for the use of future 
times.’ “It is the house,” he added, ‘‘ wherein my 
father died, and wherein I first breathed; and there will 
I yield my breath, ifso please God, and the King will give 
me leave, though I be now by fortune (as the proverb is) 
like a bear in a monk’s hood. At least no money, no 
value shall make me part with it.” 

But York House was taken, and granted to the Duke of 
Buckingham, who desired it with the desire of Ahab. 
Inigo Jones was employed to rebuild it, and there 
at the foot of the stony and not too savoury street which 
bears Buckingham’s family name stands the York Water 
Gate, the beautiful tomb, as one may consider it, of a great 
man’s hope. Lord Bacon’s name and title are not in- 
scribed in the neighbourhood. When York House fell to 
fill the purse of the second Duke of Buckingham, the 
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streets built on its site were appropriated to the perpetua- 
tion of his Grace’s full name and title in George Street, 
Villiers Street, Duke Street, Of Alley, and Buckingham 
Street. And now this nest of byways, and the Adelphi 
with it, is threatened by the proposal to take the sites for 
a County Hall. 

Thus London ripples over London, is unified in its 
own yeast of change, and is London still, identical, 
incomparable. Do we sigh to-day over the changing 
Strand, and imagine that at last the tale is marred, 
the thematic music of her humanity broken? It is 
not so. The change is itself a repetition, and the very 
sadness it awakes has been felt before. Almost into 
melody fell Gay’s couplets two hundred years ago when 
he wrote :— 

Through the long Strand together let us stray ; 
With thee conversing I forget the way. 

Behold that narrow street which steep descends, 
Whose building to the shining shore extends ; 
Here Arundel’s fam’d structure rear’d its frame, 
The street alone retains an empty naine : 

Where Titian’s glowing paint the canvas warm’d, 
And Raphael’s fair design with judgment charm’d, 
Now hangs the bellman’s song, and pasted here 
The colour’d prints of Overton appear ; 

Where statues breath’d the work of Phidias’ hands, 
A wooden pump or lonely watch-house stands ; 
There Essex’ stately pile adorn’d the shore, 

There Cecil’s, Bedford’s, Villier’s—now no more. 


It is consistent with the age to serve up London’s 
history in bonnes bouches, and in the Fascination of 
London series this is done with skill and grace. In this 
pocket volume the clues are given to innumerable stories 
to which the stone and timber of Jondon bear witness, 
whether by the ceiling of the Chapel Royal on which 
Holbein wrought his panels, or by the floor in No. 27, 
Greek-street, on which De Quincey was glad to lay his 
head by permission of a money-lender’s attorney. 


Belgium. 


The History of Belgium. Cwsar to Waterloo. By 
Demetrius C. Boulger. Vol. I. (Published by the 
Author.) 


Mr. Bourcer has written a history of Belgium “ from 
Cesar to Waterloo,’ of which the first volume covers 
478 substantial pages. It bristles with names, and 
there is no index. And there is no map, where there 
should have been a dozen at least. These defects 
deserve not criticism, but reprimand; so we set them 
bluntly in the fore-front of our remarks. But the repri- 
mand administered, it is only fair to give Mr. Boulger 
credit for the laudable industry with which he has carried 
out a very difficult undertaking. We question whether 
there is any European country whose history is less 
familiar to the “‘ general reader” than that of Belgium. 
He has a vague knowledge that its present national 
existence is in some way connected with the action of 
Great Britain, and he knows that the Belgians shared 
with the British the trials and the glories of the Waterloo 
campaign ; but if he tries to call to mind her earlier 
history, ‘‘ all is darkness and void.” Even the names of 
the Van Arteveldes are familiar only to the few who now 
read the poems of Sir Henry Taylor. We are bound to 
confess that a perusal of Mr. Boulger’s work has tended 
to confirm us in the belief that a ‘history of Belgium” 
before the nineteenth century is something of a misnomer. 
It is possible to collect and enumerate the principal events 
which have occurred in the geographical district which is 
now called Belgium, and this is practically what Mr. 
Boulger has done. But the result is not a national history. 
The events are for the most part incidents in the history, 
not of Belgium, but of Europe. The hard facts of 
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geography have rendered the continuance of an indepen- 
dent national existence impossible; it is only possible 
to-day ‘on sufferance,” and thanks mainly to the mutual 
jealousies of the Powers; and the next great European 
war may make it again a thing of the past, as the last 
was not far from doing. Mr. Boulger guides us through 
a constant succession of struggles in which Belgium, too 
often the main theatre of war, is seldom the main interest. 
At the centre of the arena of battle, she remains on the 
circumference of history. The wars of Cwsar, of Charle- 
magne, of Francis I. and Charles V., of Louis XIV. and 
Marlborough, of Napoleon and Wellington all raged within 
her boundaries, but the issues at stake and the prizes of the 
contest had only an incidental connection with Belgium. It 
is an inevitable result of this, that a history of Belgium 
should seem incomplete if not unintelligible. The tangled 
threads which the Setaslon strives to unravel stretch far 
out into the confines of Europe; we are constantly taken 
away from our proper subject, and yet, even s0, much is 
inevitably left unsaid which is necessary for the proper 
understanding of the story. And it must be confessed 
that Belgian history is seldom inspiriting reading. She 
bred many sturdy fighters, but too often they fought the 
battles of others; she resisted many tyrants, but almost 
always with the resuli of ultimate subjugation; and in 
her time she has served many masters, Burgundian, 
Spanish, Austrian, French, and perhaps the source of her 
most legitimate pride is that she has served them almost 
all ill. In the war against Spain, the “heroic age ~ of 
Holland’s history, the part she played was neither glorious 
nor successful, and though in the ultimate struggle against 
Napoleon she played her part well enough, she was only a 
minor actor in that great drama. ah 

Mr. Boulger’s narrative is very unequal in interest. At 
times he sems fully master of his material, marshals | his 
facts well and duu, and fully repays attentive reading. 
But not infrequently he seems to be hampered by the 
complication of his subject, and sinks into the bald and 
uninstructive style of the chronicler. We should have 
been glad of a fuller account of the civic life of the 
great Belgian cities, in which, far more than in the 
wars and intrigues of its alien rulers, its true history 
consisted. The real national heroes of Belgium are Bruges 
and Ghent and Brussels and Antwerp—not Boduognat 
and Civilis and Peter the Hermit and Godfrey de Bouillon, 
of all of whom a good deal is made in this book. It may 
be that the recital of these names sends a responsive thrill 
of pride and patriotism through the bosom of a Belgian 
listener ; but the suggestion irresistibly reminds us of one 
of M. Anatole France’s characters, who became a nationalist 
‘on account of his striking resemblance to Vercingetorix. 
But we, who have our own Boadicea at Westminster, 
may well concede a Boduognat to our neighbours at 
Antwerp. We should have liked too to hear something 
more of the two Van Eycks, and something—for there is 
not a word—of Hans Memling and Quentin Massys ; but 
Mr. Boulger appears to be almost exclusively interested in 
the political side of history. 


$< 


Other New Books. 


More Fables in Slang. By George Ade. (Pearson. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Ix the reading of Mr. Ade’s Fables everything depends 
upon mood. We can quite understand that some people 
would find them almost offensive ; we found them extremely 
entertaining, but we are prepared to admit that at another 
time we might have been less pleased. Yet in that case 
we think the fault would lie rather with ourselves than 
with Mr. Ade, for his work, trifling as it is, shows great 
observation, and here and there provides quite wise 
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comments upon certain phases of life. His trick of using 
capital letters is perhaps carried rather too far, but it is 
not at all a meaningless affectation ; frequently, indeed, it 
serves to accentuate a point with marked effect. Mr. Ade 
writes thus of ‘‘ The honest money-maker and the Partner 
of his joys, such as they were ” :— 


He did not have to travel on Appearances, because the whole 
Country knew what he was Worth. Of course he was Married. 
Years before he had selected a willing Country Girl with Pink 
Cheeks, and put her into his Kitchen to serve the Remainder of 
her Natural Life. He let her have as high as Two Dollars a 
Year to spend for herself. Her Hours were from 6 a.m. to 
6 a.m., and if she got any Sleep she had to take it out of her 
Time. 

If that does not appeal to you as having humour and a 
certain bitter, if rather slivtoen irony, Mr. Ade will 
hardly appeal to you at all. He is, of course, absolutely 
American, and here and there we are left groping for the 
meaning of a phrase; but in the main Mr. Ade says what 
he wants to say in a manner perfectly intelligible even to 
those who are not experts in the continually shifting slang 
of a country which rejoices in slang. This is how the 
Young Man in the Insurance Business felt after Lutie had 
begun to ‘‘ do something ’’ with her voice :— 

When Lutie and her Musical acquaintances told about 
Shopan and Batoven he would sit back so quiet that often he 
got numb below the Hips. He was afraid to move his Feet 
for fear that some one would notice that he was still in the 
Parlor and ask him how he liked Fugue No. 11, by Boek. 
He had never heard of any of these People, because they did 
not carry Tontine Policies with his Company. 

Lutie, it need hardly be added, was a failure, and when 
she appeared in public, the critics said she ‘‘ had Blow- 
Holes in her voice ; that she hit the key only once during 
the Evening, and then fell off backward,”’ and much more 
to the same effect. The moral of all which is: When in 
Doubt, try ut onthe Bow-0 fice. 

A good deal of Mr. Ade’s quaintness lies in a happy 
knack of suggestive irrelevance, as when he says: ‘‘A 
Woman who had done nothing to Deserve it was the Wife 
ofa Joiner.’ It would be difficult to say just where the 
humour of that comes in, but it is unquestionably there. 
We do not claim for Mr. Ade a particularly high place 
as a humourist; indeed, his work does not at any time 
approach the heights of humour; but as a verbal acrobat 
with a perfectly sane point of view we commend him to 
to such readers as are not frightened by the word 
** American.” 


Kamala’s Letters to Her Husband. Edited by R. Venkata 
Subba Rau. (English Publishing House, Madras.) 


The Garden of Contentment. Elenor Mordaunt. 


(Heinemann. 2s. 6d.) 

To the cult of epistolary fiction Kamala’s Letters to Her 
Husband makes at least a contribution neither silly nor 
uninteresting. The letters unfold, with considerable art, 
a tragedy of temperament ; a temperament rather painfully 
neurotic, but at the same time penetrated by an fener 
sincere passion, which occasionally finds expression in 
ideas ol words quite delicate and beautiful. We do not 
feel that the final anguish and insanity of Kamala are 
sufficiently justified, but, on the other hand, we do feel 
that the author has considerable insight into character, 
and a knowledge, sometimes startlingly deep, of the 
workings of a mind which continually broods upon one 
idea. There is much discussion by the way of the 
difference between the eastern and the western view of 
marriage, a difference so profound that to attempt an 

real reconciliation between the two would seem to bea task 
neither wise nor helpful. Indeed, we commend the book 
to the many people who, without knowledge, though with 
the best intentions, attempt to preach to the grey traditions 
of the East the modern doctrines of the West. 


By 
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In The Garden of Contentment we have a book of a very 
different kind, a kine of which we are utterly weary. All 
the old machinery is here—the invalid, the garden, the 
would-be lover, the recovery, and the final letter, which 
concludes: ‘‘I put something on the paper for you just 
above my name. It will be rather difficult to find, but 
look carefully, for I shall want it back to-morrow.” 
Really, we hoped the day for that sort of thing had passed. 
We can discover nothing in the volume but the elaboration 
of the obvious in matters of sentiment, and in matters of 
horticulture nothing which may not be found in a form far 
more concise in the pages of a gardening manual. 


On Commando. By Dietlof 8S. Van Warmelo. (Methuen.) 


Tis book was hardly worth writing in Dutch, and was 
certainly not worth translating into English. It is the 
work of a young Dutchman who belonged to the Pretoria 
town commando, and who started to invade Natal on 
September 30, 1899, some days, as will be noticed, before 
hostilities officially cgmmenced. He was captured, when 
hiding behind an ant hill, on April 3, 1901, so that he 
was out almost exactly eighteen months. He did not come 
in the way of much fighting, however, and hardly ever 
rose to being one of the heroes who shot men down from 
a position of safety. The book is a chronicle of small 
beer, but presuming that Van Warmelo’s account of his 
wanderings is correct it may be of some use to the 
historian for checking the course followed by Messrs. 
Steyn and De Wet on the Magaliesberg. In a preface by 
a Mr. Van Eeden it is said that the book “may be taken 
as truly representative of the Afrikander spirit which has 
been so mach misconceived in England.” If this be so 
the sooner that ‘‘ spirit” is understood in England the 
better, for except in the purely narrative portions, the 
book is a Pca of bad taste, petty spite and exploded 
falsehoods. 


Fiction. 


Three Men. By Maxim Gorky. (Isbister. 2s. 6d.) 


The Outcasts, and other Stories. By Maxim Gorky. (Unwin. 
3s. 6d.) 


Tuat there is a craze for Gorky’s writings throughout 
Europe cannot be doubted. In less than a year five books 
of his have appeared in English—or in translators’ English. 
He is much read in Germany and Italy. We embraced 
the opportunity of reading Three Men in French some 
months ago—it appeared first as a feuilleton in Le Journal 
—and we now see that another English translation of the 
same book is announced. For ourselves we have explicitly 
suspended judgment upon the artistic value of Gorky’s 
fiction, but we think that judgment need be suspended no 
longer. Foma Gordyeff and Three Men are both long and 
elaborate novels ; they have the marks of maturity ; they 
suffer from the same grave shortcomings. Of the two 
Foma Gordyeff is decidedly the better. Like that book, 
Three Men is the biography of a man rather than a formal 
novel. Ilya Lunev, a convict’s offspring, began life in one 
of those vast and seething lodging-houses which Gorky 
describes with such realistic minuteness, a building similar 
to the scene of The Orloff Couple. The place is crammed 
with workers, and Ilya’s first job is to.accompany a rag 
and bone man on his rounds. For many pages the story 
seems to hesitate before making a commencement; more 
properly there is no story, but a vague, cruel, poetical, 
rhapsodical description of the lives of all the workers—so 
drunken, degraded, vicious, religious, and good-natured. 
The plot does not begin. There is no form, no contour in 


the narration, and the effect on the reader is one of indi- 
gestion: it is like a meal of new bread. When Ilya gets 
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into a fishmonger’s shop and narrowly escapes murdering 
the head shopman, one scents a plot, but it is a false 
scent. Not until p. 128, when women and the disturbing 
atmosphere of women monopolise the foreground, does the 
course of the book assume a definite direction :— 

: “You see,” began Pavel, hesitatingly, “it’s about a girl. 
Well, you’ll see her. She gan #earch a fellow’s heart; she was 
a servant at the doctor’s house, who cured me. I got books 
from him after I was better. I’d go, and then I'd have to 
sit in the kitchen and wait, and she was there skipping about 
like a squirrel and laughing ; for me, [ was like a wood shaving 
in the fire. Well, we were alone, things went quickly, without 
many words. Ah! the happiness! As if heaven had come 
down to us. I flew to her like a feather into the fire; we 
kissed till our lips smarted. Ah! She was as pretty and as 
dainty as a toy. If caught her in my arms, she seemed to 
disappear. She was like a little bird that flew mto my heart 
and sang and sang there.” 


The “Odyssey ’’ of this girl (to use de Maupassant’s 
phrase) from the respectability of the doctor’s house to the 
prison, via the bagnio, is well and truly done. The rela- 
tions of Ilya with the other courtesan, Olympiada, are well 
and truly done. These things are observed and conceived 
with an unaffected simplicity and a natural honesty which 
lift them high above the rest of the book. Ilya robs and 
murders Olympiada’s protector, and escapes the police. 
He sets up shop, succeeds commercially, and then, after 
having lived through an idyll which violates the seventh 
commandment, he confesses his crime, and the tale ends 
with his death. The characterisation of Ilya is not suc- 
cessful: he leaves no clear impression on the mind: he 
might be Foma Gordyeff. On the other hand, the women 
and they are many—are coherently alive, and so is the 
old rag-picker, a grotesque but engaging figure. ‘The book 
as a whole contains far too much ; it is crushed beneath a 
weight of description and incident. Gorky writes too 
easily ; the stuff flows from him in a sort of improvisation ; 
and this facility, though not without distinction, prevents 
him from ever achieving a genuine climax. His invention 
is too reliable ; he needs to take no thought for the next 
page. He is something like Schubert, he can embroider a 
theme with continual freshness, but he cannot or does not 
develop it; he can change the key with amazing felicity of 
device, but the listener is not at any point profoundly 
stirred. 

His philosophy is crude. His notorious personal experi- 
ences have robbed him of what sense of perspective he may 
have originally possessed. He is embittered, morose, darkly 
angry. His mind, wonderful as it is, moves in a narrow 
path. It is not quite wide enough, inclusive enough, kind 
enough to enable him to be the great novelist which some 
of his admirers call him. He is a poet, and he both sees 
and writes like a poet, but his luxuriantly romantic 
tendencies are unchecked by any feeling for classical ideals. 
He does not often transform terror into the sublime. He 
more frequently shocks than he arouses pity. He ought to 
humble himself and read Longinus and Lessing, and so 
get hold of a few guiding principles. The best things in 


his books have so much individuality, charm, and power, | 


that, while fully convined that he is only second-rate, one 
feels that he might be first-rate if--——. But those ifs are 
always insuperable obstacles. Gorky will be worth reading, 
but he will never be first-rate, never be anything but a 
brilliant manqué. 

The Oucasts is not satisfactory. There are no prominent 
women in it. As a rule, Gorky is dull and stodgy when 
dealing with men alone. His best story, in our view, is 
The Orloff Couple. The heroine of Malva is a creation 
that sticks in the memory. The women in Foma Gordyeff 
are immeasurably better than the men ; and as for T'wenty- 
six Men and a Girl, that is not a tale that anyone is likely 
to forget. It seems to us that he fundamentally under- 
stands women of the industrial class ; in the possession of 
this quality he stands almost solitary among novelists. He 
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sees women beautifully and clearly, without the self- 
conscious erudition of a de Maupassant or a Goethe. And 
this is the best that can be said for him. It is improbable 
that his European vogue will last long. 


and Literature. 


George and Son. By Edward H. Cooper. (Long. 6s.) 


Tnosk who are said to wield the pen are apt to make 
pompous tragedy out of the weaker kind of clay that gets 
absorbed in the turf. Not so Mr. Cooper. He does little 
or no wielding, and though he arrives at tragedy it is of a 
kind to extract pity and a shrug. The characters in his 
title are two well-connected persons who live mainly on 
their debts. The father is as boisterous as a hurricane, 
the son refined but easily led into a scrape from which 
the grosser man who corrupts him would recoil. We 
watch the pair establishing a new racecourse, and with 
misgivings follow an ignoble attempt to win a young 
heiress for George’s son. But when all is told, the interest 
and sympathy of the reader abide with the latter, who 
loses everything by weakness rather than wickedness. 
‘Tf he feared eternity much, he feared Monday afternoon 
more.” It is singular that this timid creature should 
spring from a father who talks like this :— 


“Have a meal with me, old chap. Call it breakfast or 
lunch, or whatever you like. athe 
“My dear fellow, do listen to what I am saying. 
and I have both had Jarge breakfasts, and——-”’ 
“Then have another. Nothing makes me hungrier at 
2 ‘ ” 
eleven than a large breakfast at nine. Come along. 


talph 


As in A Fool’s Year, Mr. Cooper is merciless in his 
aspersions of American methods in horse-racing, and he 
does not yield much matter for our own sportsmen to 
boast of. 

On the whole George and Son is an excellent example of 
the popular satirical novel of the day. Never fierce, it 
almost allows the satire to be the reader’s personal 
contribution to the story. 


If I Were King. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 


mann. 6s.) 


Mr. McCarrny cannot, in any real sense, he said to have 
made a study of Villon. He gives us certain historical 
facts and weaves about them a narrative well-constructed, 
melodramatic, brisk—but the book has no psychology. 
Now it is precisely the psychology of Villon which should 
appeal to the artist, as the psychology of Ferdinand 
Lassalle appeared to Mr. Meredith when he wrote The 
Tragic-Comedians. There is really no reason why Villon 
should be the hero of this story: any sentimental rascal 
would have done just as well. The quality of Villon’s 
rascality and sentiment Mr. McCarthy does not succeed 
in conveying to us, and Katherine de Vaucelles is no more 
than a figure moving prettily in stage gardens and the 
like places. In a word, If I Were King is a story of 
pose, of crude colour, and of superficial sentiment. Indeed, 
the sentiment throughout is cloying, and sometimes 
almost nauseating. To write “the cup of her heart 
seemed to run over with red tears”’ is, frankly, to write 
nonsense of a particularly objectionable kind, and there 
is much more of the same sort. But we have no doubt 
that to many readers If I Were King will make quite 
a strong appeal. They will not however, be readers 
who know Villon at first hand. To them the book will 
hardly count. 


(Heine- 


My Lady Peggy Goes to Town. 
Mathews. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


Tuts is the machine-made novel of the eighteenth century 
which is delivered to the public by the crate-full as per 
esteemed order; a novel of the knee-breeches and 
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cocked hat, hard drinking, loose living (carefully hinted), 
‘“‘Zounds,” ‘‘Stap my vitals,’’ ‘“‘Rot me’ type. My 
Lady Peggy is the daughter of an impoverished Earl, 
and her twin brother is already in London trying to 
make his fortune by writing poetry. She loves Sir Percy, 
a very pretty fellow. But being something of a minx, 
she flouts him, hinting at Sir Robin, who is not nearly 
so pretty a fellow. Whereupon Sir Perey goes to London 
mal half way to the devil by way of dice and wine. So 
Lady Peggy relents, and with her waiting-maid steals 
uway to London for his salvation and her own satisfaction. 
When my Lady Peggy gets to town she slips into her 
brother’s coat and breeches and, pretending to be Sir 
Robin, has a bout with the man she loves. By this time 
the practised reader will recognise the tale he has read 
many times before. But though the story is machine- 
made, the machinery is good enough, and Lady Peggy 
has an exciting time before the Earl can call down a 
blessing on the united lovers. Incidentally we are intro- 
duced to such historic personages as Beau Brummell, who 
says “*’S life!” to convince us of his reality. The char- 
woman is not so convincing. ‘‘ Haskin’ your Ladyship’s 
parding,” she says. Now we do not think there is 
any evidence that this was the current Cockney when 
George III. was King. Neither Mr. Weller, senior, nor 
his son Sam exhibit any traces of this among their 
linguistic peculiarities, and Mr. Weller, senior, might 
have driven my Lady Peggy to town in his youth. 
However, the story has plenty of incident and stage effects, 
and many experiments have proved its popularity. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 
More Tates From Torstor. Ep. ny R. Nisper Bat. 
Ten stories—‘‘ The Snowstorm,’’ “The Captive in the 
Caucasus,” ‘‘The Two Brothers and the Gold,” ‘ The 
Penitent Sinner,” &c. Mr. Bain prefaces the stories by a 
new biography of Tolstoi which fills forty pages. At the 
age of forty-two Tolstoi learned Greek. Then he read 
Homer and wrote to a friend: ‘How gladI am that God 
has given me the humour for it; Iam convinced that of 
all the truly beautiful, the simply beautiful which the 
human mind produced, I hitherto knew nothing.” 
(Jarrold. 6s.) 


ANNA OF THE Five Towns. By Arvotp Bewyetr. 

A powerful story of life in the Potteries. Anna, the 
heroine, lived in one of the five contiguous towns united 
by a single winding thoroughfare some eight miles in 
length. The narrative centres around Anna, the _half- 
baked youth she loved, the man she thought she loved, 
her close-fisted, strong-willed father, and the Methodist 
body to which they all belong. The characters are keenly 
observed, and the background keeps its place in the 
picture. (Chatto. 6s.) 


Tne Hore ww tae Watt. By Artnur Morrison. 
Treats of life in Ratcliff Highway in the bad old days. 
The tale is mainly the autobiography of young Stephen 
Kemp. ‘My grandfather was a publican—and a sinner, 
as you will see. His public-house was the ‘ Hole in the 
Wall,’ on the river's edge at Wapping ; and his sins—all 
of them that I know of—are recorded in these pages.” 
Mr. Morrison does not seek the graces, but he knows his 
eriod, his neighbourhood, the poor and the evil-doers. 
le writes forcibly, and with conviction. (Methuen. 6s.) 
Tue Wixpine Roap. By Etizasera Goprrey. 
A longish book by the author of Poor Human Nature, 
with a motto from Mr. Arthur Symons’s On the Roads. 
Mrs. Godfrey has succeeded in getting atmosphere and colour 
into the story, and the characterisation is effective. The note 
of tragedy is well suggested and sustained. (Lane. 6s.) 
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Outvia’s SuMMER. By Mary E. Many. 


‘Olivia sat at the organ, her eyes fixed on the music 
before her.”” This opening sentence strikes the note of 
this simple, but artistically told story of village life. 
There is a tragedy in it, but it is quietly narrated. Mrs. 
Mann does not need vivid colours to make her effects. 
The quetation on the title page runs: “Let me confess 
that we two must be twain, Although our undivided loves 
are one.’’ (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue Croisterina or Ursuta. By Cuinton Scoiiarp. 


An adventure story laid in Italy of a past day, “‘ being 
certain chapters from the Memoirs of Andrea, Marquis of 
Uccelli, and Count of Castelpulchio.” The opening 
chapter tells of a betrothal feast which was to have 
signalised the end of the feud between the Neri and Uccelli. 
But one side played the traitor. With the murders that 
followed we are well launched upon an exciting story. 
(Cassell. 6s.) 


A Dreamw’s FULritMent. By L. B. Watrorp. 


‘A Dream’s Fulfilment” fills forty pages. Then follow 
eleven other stories. The author of The Baby’s Grand- 
mother has a quiet, skilful way of interesting one in a 
simple theme. Simple, too, are the beginnings of her 
tales: ‘‘‘If I have to stand in the street I’m going to 
see it,’ said Jenny.’ ‘‘ Fanny Hodson was going to be 
married.” ‘‘I wish I knew what really is my duty,’ 
said Jane Somers, thoughtfully.” (Nisbet. 6s.) 


Tue Wixps or THe Wort. By Mituicent SuTHERLAND. 


Seven love stories by the Duchess of Sutherland, with 
a drawing by Mr. Walter Crane showing the winds 
playing upon the tree of love. The scene of the first story, 
“The Fate that Follows,” is laid in a fishing village in 
Scotland. ‘‘ The Doubt” introduces us to Belgrave 
Square. Each story has its quotation, as “‘ When first we 
met we did not guess, That Love would prove so hard a 
Master ”’; and ‘‘ Who knows what’s fit for us?’’ (Heine- 
mann.) 


Tue Coroyert Sani. By Garrett Mitt. 


Anglo-Indian life—a Rajah, a Resident, a Colonel, Sahibs, 
Englishwomen, and Yakub. In the beginning he is dis- 
consolate. ‘‘The great P. and O. ship had discharged 
her cargo of watched-for sahibs many hours ago, yet no 
man had hired him. So far as Yakub was concerned, the 
great harbour of Bombay was now an empty place.” 
The story is concerned with a famine, a love affair, and the 
eternal conflict between East and West. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


Pitcrms or Love. By Besste Hartron. 


A volume bound in imitation vellum and ~~ with a 
blue tying ribbon. The book contains eight short stories, 
all more or less of the supernatural allegorical order. 
They contain some pretty writing, and exhibit a pleasant 
fancy. Three of the titles are “The Pilgrimage of 
Summer,”’ “‘ The Child of a Far-off King,” and “‘ Princess 
Affodel’s Pilgrimage.” (Treherne. 6s.) 


A Memory Incarnate. By Curtis York. 


The story opens on board ship. Drusilla is the only 
lady passenger, and she endeavours to make dinner 
endurable by reading the Rubdiyat. This gives Denni- 
stoun an opening, of which he makes the most. A 
pleasant story, with enough sentiment and sacrifice to 


commend it to unexacting readers. (Hurst & Blackett. 
3s. 6d.) 


Tue PorpLe oF THE ORIENT. By Lucas CLEeeve. 


Dedicated to ‘‘ the Jews of the whole world.”” The hero 
of the story is the prophet Daniel, about whom is woven 
a romantic setting of the Old Testament story. (Long. 6s.) 








